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NOMINATION BALLOTS 


wieanere of the Association will find accompanying the present issue of the NEWS- 
‘TTER a ballot for the nomination of officers. Complete instructions relative to the 
omination are provided on the ballot proper. The Constitutions of the Association give 
211 of our members, associate as well as constituent, the right to nominate for office. 
Records indicate that 69 per cent of our members participated in the first nomination in 
1949; 51 per cent took part the following year, and by last year the number participating 
ad fallen to 38 per cent. The trend revealed by these figures seems unmistakable, but 
would hope that the trend this year could be reversed. Comparative statistics are 
lifficult to obtain since usually only nomination and election results are published, but 
shere would be good reason to think that we are still doing relatively well in this re- 
ae For instance, Dael Wolfle, then executive secretary of the APA, writing in THE 
MERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST for June 1948, indicated that only 37 per cent of the APA members 
ad voted in the election of the previous year, and more members always participate in 

n election than in a nomination. An open nomination ballot was provided in the ACPA 

n order that a small group should not be able to dominate the affairs of the Association. 
tontrol, however, goes by default to a small number, when the majority of the members do 
10t participate in such key activities as nominations. According to the time schedule 
ovided in the Constitution of the Association, nominations close April sixth. 


i - Accompanying the nomination ballot is an up-to-date list of the members of the 
issociation, corrected to January first of this year. The January issue of THE AMERICAN 
YCHOLOGIST contained the list of 1,205 newly elected members of the APA. ‘Twelve of our 
sociate members were among them, and these persons have automatically been advanced to 
she status of constituent members in the ACPA, and they are so listed in the accompanying 
foster of members. The executive secretary would be grateful to have any errors in the 
ist of members called to his attention. 


H ANALYSIS OF ACPA CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 
i By definition our constituent members are members of the APA. The following anal- 
sis of our constituent members, together with certain references to APA members in gen- 


_ will, we think, prove of interest: 


(1) Proportion of ACPA members who are constituent members. The ACPA has always 
sonsidered it as part of its function to encourage qualified Catholic psychologists to join 


the ‘APA. The following table gives some indication of the extent to which this effort has 


1 Members Per cent 
ep Constituent Associate Total Constituent 
u 144 87 231 62 
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ACPA NEWSLETTER sponsors; now he is required to list sever 

APA members who know him well, and the cer 

: office solicits the endorsement directly f 

Bimonthly publication of the American the endorsers. The second significant che 


Catholic Psychological Association. perhaps regrettable, is that an applies tig 
; of $2.00 is now charged. We hope that 

Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. 5 associate members will not be deterred oy 

Fordham University new regulations from applying for APA ment 

New York 58, N. Y. In our judgment, they are qualified for s1 

membership, otherwise they would not have 

Book Review Editor: elected to membership in our group. Our ] 

departments of psychology would have a sux 

Dr. Virginia M. Staudt APA membership applications on hand. They 

Notre Dame College of course, be secured directly, by writing 

Staten Island 1, N. Y. the American Psychological Association, re 


Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(2) sainien of constituent members who are Fellows a the APA. A check of our cor 
stituent membership reveals that 36 out of the total of 291 are Fellows of the APA. Per 
'-centage wise, this figure amounts to 12 per cent. As of January first of this year, the 
APA had a total membership of 11,086, and of these 1,536 or 14 per cent were Fellows. 


In this connection, we may note the rise this year in APA dues for associate memb 
bringing the amount to $17.50 a year, with a reduction of $5.00 per year for those who h 
been members for less than five years. This change abolishes the differential previousl 
existing between the APA dues for Fellows and Associates. The APA indicates that finance 
necessity was the prime determiner of this action, but it certainly furnishes an added — 
incentive to seek Fellowship status. It is evident that many of our constituent members 
would qualify as Fellows, and we venture to hope that they will take advantage of this 
inducement to become such. | 

4 

(3) Number of constituent members who are Diplomates. The American Board of Exa 
iners in Professional Psychology, created to certify the competence of psychologists off 
ing professional services to the public, has awarded to date a total of 1, 105 diplomas. 
Of these, 29 have been granted to ACPA members, divided as follows: 20 in clinical psyc 
ogy, 7 in counseling and guidance, and 2 in industrial psychology. This figure represen 
12 per cent of our constituent members, compared to the 10 per cent of APA members who 4 
diplomates. 


NEWSLETTER SUPPLEMENTS © 


The series of NEWSLETTER Supplements, begun last time with the history of psychol 
at Catholic University of America, continues in this issue with the history of the depar 
at Loyola University, Chicago. Unfortunately, the first Supplement was printed without 
title. This deficiency has now been remedied, and you will find with this issue two Sup 
ments, the current one, and a re-issue of the first Supplement, complete, this time, wit 
title. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


It is with extreme regret that we record the death in London in late December of 


. 


Rev. J. Leycester King, S.J., eminent English psychologist. Father King lectured at For 
during the summer session just passed, and at its close attended the ACPA meeting in Wa 
ington and the convention of the APA. A native Londoner, Father King was a convert to 
Catholic faith and resigned from the British Army to enter the Jesuit Novitiate in 1920 
received his doctoral degree in 1934 at the University of Prague where his research sou 
to relate. some of the British work on factors with the theoretical formplatlonty of one. 


dats a 
"~ 
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8 ‘Prague professors, the well known Father Johannes Lindworsky, 8S. x Among Father King 
onors and distinctions, the following are worthy of mention: Acting Director of the Oxfo 
niversity Institute of Experimental Psychology, 1944-1946; Lecturer in the Institute of 
lucation, University of London, 1951; Fellow of the British Psychological Society; Foreigr 
ffiliate of the American Psychological Association; Member of the British Delegation to 

ae Congress of Europe at the Hague; President, International Catholic Congress for 
sychiatry and Psycotherapy. R. I. P. 


ood College, Scranton, formally opened the new quarters of its Psycho-Educa- 
Lonal Clinic on October 7, 1952. The clinic is eleven years in operation; has studied 

er two thousand clients and has given remedial therapy for extended periods to Approx- 
mately fifty per cent of that number. The new location is in Good Counsel Science Hall; 

> is provided with an interview room, individual testing rooms, a large remedial therapy 
oom and a play therapy room. The last two rooms are separated by a one-way Mirrophane 
indow for observation. The clinic offers three services to the community and the college: 
sychological diagnosis; therapy in school subjects, and in speech correction; and an oppor 
nity for majors in psychology, in Special Education and in Elementary Education to obser 
d participate in the remedial instruction. 


Dr. Hugo J. Reny has resigned from his teaching position at the College of St. Thon 
+. Paul, Minn. He now works privately in the fields of art and psychology. He spent last 
mmer in Europe, and this summer shall stay for two and a half months in Austria to do 
work in psychiatry and art....The Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V. has been elected a prc 

‘ssional member of the American Personnel and Guidance Association....Sister M. Digna,0O.S. 
‘the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn., participated in the program of the Ameri- 
in Benedictine Association held at Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina. The topic of 
r paper was Psychometrics in Relation to Religious Pife:.. Dr: Alexander A. Schneiders, 

PA President, will participate on March 16th in a Panel Discussion at the Detroit Insti- 
te of Arts on family relations. 


BOOK REVIEW SECTION 


iifle, Dael (et al.) IMPROVING UNDERGRADUATE INSTRUCTION IN PSYCHOLOGY. New York: 
emillen, 1952. Pp. vil + 60. $1.25 


This book is the report of a study group, supported by the Carnegie Corporation of 

w York and the Grant Foundation, which met at Cornell University from June 27th to Aug- 

*% 16th, 1951. The study group was composed of the following members: C.E. Buxton, 

N. he J.W. Gustad, R.B. McLeod, W.J. McKeachie, and Dael Wolfle, Chairman. 

The authors sound the key note of the discussion when they say in the preface, "The 

role report is our judgment....Until more evidence is available, the degree of acceptance 
this report will also be a matter of judgment." They undoubtedly represent a wide var- 

of interests gleaned from a wide area, and the reviewer is heartily in agreement with 

st of the recommendations made. This is because the authors stress the need for making 

© undergraduate courses NON-technical, serving the needs of a liberal arts education. 

us in Chapter I, for determining objectives, we find it inadvisable to rely merely on the 

udents' expectations. Rather the teacher has the responsibility of stating the goal 

d leading toward it. He must select among aims such as intellectual development, persona: 

owth, social responsibility, the proposed and chief aim, namely our contribution to a lib- 

al arts education by inculcating knowledge of the field, habits of thought, and values or 
titudes. In the following chapters we have the curriculum, the description of personal 

Justment and technical training courses, and finally the problems in implementing the 
sriculum and in research on such curricula. 


It is noteworthy also that the authors straddle the question of individual differ- 
7es versus lawfulness of behavior. They think, as does the reviewer, that training in 
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Pa 
scientific discipline can be given in all psychology courses; they probably imply a lax 
amount of prediction and control than would be consistent with a scholastic interpretat 
although this is by no means clear. Whereas they question the certainty of scientific 
knowledge today, they still maintain that "psychological knowledge is value" in itself, 
since behavior and experience are suitable objects for natural-science inquiry. Studen 
must learn to live with their assumptions and biases, to integrate values with certain 
other realizations, to accept the limitation of present Imowledge, and the "need for cal 
ation in its application." 


This tone of uncertainty regarding "what" is to be taught reaches a climax on p 
ten, where "course content" becomes the sole direct objective, with attempts to change 
thought habits and attitudes of students left to the discretion of the teacher--who mus 
avoid "pressure" lest he interfere with rights of students. If this all adds up to im- 
parting traditional knowledge and stimulating the desire for newer PER pe cire to unsolve 
problems, it seems praiseworthy indeed. — ; 

The curriculum recommended in Chapter II is novel to say the least, both in the 
fewness of specified courses (5), and in the elimination of technical, even experimental 
courses. The latter suggestion is bolstered by the argument that Mali courses are ex-_ 
perimental” and any formal course as such could only select sample designs from all fiel 
The student can gain the needed skill in design better by a course in the logic of sta- 
tistics. The reviewer heartily agrees that technical (clinical) courses should be elimi 
ated from the undergrad curriculum. He disagrees with the view that courses in "Motiva: 
tion", "Thinking", and "Language" form serviceable material for training beginners in 
scientific method. 


Very fine hints are given for the tition course, which too often has been — 
neither cross-sectional nor longitudinal (developmental), to the intense confusion and — 
dismay of college students. Something must be done: Something will be done! But just 
what, does not seem predictable from the tone and outcome of the book. 


Loyola University Vincent V. Herr, 8 .Ji 
Chicago, Ill. 


Shaffer, G. Wilson, & Lazarus, Richard S. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY — 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. xi+ 540. $6.00 


Thie book is primarily an attempt to furnish the student of clinical psychology w 
a comprehensive presentation of the field. The authors state that the books available t 
the student "are either specialized manuals for the clinician or books devoted to measur 
ment or evaluation." 

The task of actual writing was split, with Lazarus writing the first eight chapte 
which cover methodology, clinical techniques and concepts in intelligence and personalit 
and Shaffer doing the next six devoted to psychotherapy and the final chapter on "The 
Clinician in Action". 


The reviewer was impressed by the scope and scholarly treatment of this vast and 
presently almost amorphous field. The chapter on methodology is timely in presenting 
Mills” canons of experimentation and showing the necessity of their application in clini 
research. The authors find fault with our present tendency "to disown philosophy as our 
parent discipline" because of "our anxiety to be scientific". 


One concept is inadequate from our Catholic viewpoint. The authors state that 
conscience consists solely in the internalizing and introjecting of "social pressures". 
Spiritual healing and hysteria are discussed with such brevity that, though the authors 
probably intend no inclusion of the miracles of Christ, the uninformed student can come 
away with an unfavorable notion about all religious cures. 


ae ae 
Questionable therapeutic approaches appear in the book, taken from Dorcus and Shaffer. 

» first case involved a 22-year old youth in.conflict over masturbation. Using the re-ed- 
tive method of therapy the youth is informed of the prevalence of the more common sex — 
eriences. This information alone apparently had the effect of removing the salutary guilt 
mg with the anxiety, since later it is evident that masturbation is a regular practice. 
chance (or Providence) the youth is assigned to a room (YMCA) with a minister who "moralizes" 
‘the matter. "A rather serious fear reaction" is precipitated but he is "rescued" (quota- 

ms mine) by a few psychiatric interviews. This method of handling masturbatory guilt is 
ably widespread among non-Catholic therapists. In another case a woman of thirty is ster- 
-zed because of the serious mental disturbance occurring after each birth of a baby.~ 


The chapter on "historical development" shows little awareness of any values in the 
r-reformation era. The error of attributing the concept of "tabula rasa" of St. Thomas 
‘Locke is tell-tale. 


With the above criticisms in mind the book is recommended for Peeneit. levels on the 
ses of its comprehensive coverage and readability. 


Charles Child Guidance Clinic | Anthony F. Donofrio, Ph.D. 
oklyn, New York — 


mnan, Robert Edward, 0.P. GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY: A STUDY OF MAN BASED ON ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, 
vised Edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1952 Pp. xxxi+ 524 $5.50 


oss who have been trained in the tradition which still regards psychology as a part 
‘philosophy will consider this an excellent textbook. And indeed if one could accept their 
Bee it is. 


. Those whose professional training admit them to inclusion among the 9,000 or more men- 
‘8 Of the American Psychological Association cannnot regard the book as a text they would 

th to have used by Catholic Students who hope to survey the field of modern psychology or 
‘qualify for professional recognition in it. Because Catholics have and will insist on 

ng texts like this one, they are practically unrepresented and have almost no standing among 
fessional psychologists. 


. Book One (pp. 29-73) and Chapter 20 (pp. 251-272) are not psychology in an contemporary 
ise: they are Biology, Anthropology, and the Philosophy of Biology. No more than 60 pages 
of 524 (pp. 227-242, 300-313, 330-349, 359-371) are devoted to the dynamics of behavior. 

e is little or nothing in the text of Genetic, Developmental, Child, Comparative, Social, 
ormal and Clinical Psychology, or of Psychometrics and Statistics in Psychology. 


This reviewer estimates that more than two-thirds of all publications referred to are 

ce than ten years old; most of the references to psychological publications issued since the 
ist edition are to the elementary texts of Garrett, Woodworth and Marquis, and Boring, Lang- 
rd and Weld. Of the 355 names listed in the "Author Index", about 16% are listed in the 

»A. 1951 Directory. 


The "Author Index" has the following number of references to psychologists who have 

m distinguished enough to be elected President of the A.P.A. since 1922: K. Dunlap 4, 

+ Terman 2, G.S. Hall 0, M. Bentley 2, H.A. Carr 9, H.L. Hollingworth 0, E.G. Boring 5, 
ashley 4, H.S. Langfeld 4, W.S. Hunter8, W.R. Miles 0, L.L. Thurstone 1, J. Peterson 0, 
Poffenberger 0, C.L. Hull 3, E.C. Tolman 3, J.F. Dashiell 0, G.W. Allport 2, L. Car- 

gael 4, H. Woodrow 0, C.P. Stone 0, J.E. Anderson 0, G. Murphy 1, E.R. Guthrie 0, H.E. 

rett 10, C.R. Rogers 0, D. Q. Marquis 14, E.R. Hilgard 0, J.P. Guildora O, Rate Sears o, 

V Hunt 0. The reader is invited to compare this list with the following: Lindworsky 36, 
ynder 10, De la Vaissiere 10, W. James 20, W. McDougall 20, Watson 18, Spearman 22, Maher 15, 
cier 14, Maritain 14, T.V. Moore 9. 


If the reader wente a book about man that is said to be "based on St. Thomas Aquinas", 
ich contains much that St. Thomas never heard of, and that has been borrowed from others, 
is it. But ‘the reader must know that, any appearanced to the contrary, a more 


erature of modern psychology reveals it to be not based on that literature, and to be 
in large part second hand modern psychology, rewritten in an n unprofessional style that 
grates on the ear. For example ( and what would Freud say about it?), "Lump together 
the instincts with all their dark urges, and you have the Freudian id. Do the same 
with the operations of reason, and you get a fair idea of the Freudian ego. Set on top 
of all this the guiding movements of will, and it sums up, in a loose sort of fashion, 
the Freudian super-ego."' (p. 85) « 


2801- N. Charles St. Henry R. Burke, S.S. Ph.D. 


ne | 
than superficial inspection of the book by persons acquainted with the ‘contemporary lit- 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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Kuhlen, Raymond G. & Thompson, George G. PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 1952 Pp. XIII + 533. Paperbound, $3.50 


This volume offers at least a partial solution to a problem which at some time 
or another seems to confront every instructor. The problem is that of having a large 
group of students consult and become familiar with primary source material without sub- 
Jecting to undue. wear and tear what is perhaps the only copy of the journal or monograph 
containing this material, available in the college library. This book is a compilation 
of significant and relevant source material not easily accessible to students. It will 
supplement very well a standard basal textbook in the field of developmental psychology. 
It has as its primary purpose, "the provision of a convenient and ready access to des- 
criptive, research and theoretical reports" of some of the more interesting studies of 
psychological growth trends over the total life-span from infancy to senescence. — 


It consists of a series of seventy-one reports adapted and abridged from scientifii 
journals and other sources. In these reports is presented an account of many of the psy- 
chological changes which occur with increasing age. Likewise, the effects of many physi- 
cal and social conditions which influence human development are considered. Approximate]; 
equal emphasis has been devoted to each of four age EF OUDE E: childhood, adolescence, mat- 
urity and old age. : | 

The contents are arranged in fourteen chapters. The first chapter, a brief seven 
pages in length, describes the plan of the volume and presents a clear, concise and usable 
account of the scientific procedures employed in psychological research, with the view of 
enabling students to evaluate the individual reports presented in the remainder of the 
book. Each of the other thirteen chapters contains five or more réports grouped under ths 
appropriate headings, such as Physical Factors in Psychological Development, Intellectual 
Changes with Age, Interest Patterns, Growth of Social Values and Attitudes, Home and Fami! 
Relations, and the like. Each chapter is introduced by a foreword indicating the signifi- 
cance of the area under consideration and the specific contribution of each of the selecte 
reports in this area. In addition a brief introductory note of orientation precedes each 
report. 


The materials contained in the book illustrate a variety of research procedures 
with particular emphasis placed upon the experimental and case-study methods. The adapta- 
tion and abridgements have been accomplished in a very skillful manner. Nothing essential 
has been omitted while a noteworthy unity and integration have been attained. The result 
is that this book is much superior to the usual book of readings in which selections of ; 
material are ordinarily presented out of context. In this book complete reports of studie 
exemplifying the different methods of investigation commonly used in psychology, care: 
selected and well edited, afford students opportunity to examine primary data and with 
aid of the materials presented in the first chapter and in the notes preceding each 
to evaluate these data critically. 


As is always the case in a work of this type, the seventy-one reports included in 
the book, reflect the biases of the editors. «; Probably most instructors will consider tha 


- 


‘the majority of the reports constitute a happy choice. However, each will undoubtedly 
‘find that some of his pet references have not been included, and each will probsbly con- 
‘sider that some of the studies included are of slight significance. The present reviewer 
finds himself in that position also. Yet, on the whole this work has real value. The 
materials are significant; the breath of coverage is good, both with regard to areas and 
to research techniques; the editorial job is superior. The instructor will find it a con- 
venient and useful teaching aid, as a supplementary text. Students will find it interest- 
ing, readable, timely, clearly and simply presented with a unity that is admirable. 


School of Education William A. Kelly 
‘Fordham University ; 


French, Thomas M. THE INTEGRATION OF BEHAVIOR. Vol. I. BASIC POSTULATES. Chicago; 
Univ. Press, 1952. Pp. xi + 272. $5.00 


Dr. French starts out with the assumption that the integrative process in rational 
behavior, in the neuroses, and in dreams can be analyzed into component factors whith are, 
in part, present in all three conditions. By studying the life history, behavior, and 
‘successive dreams of an asthmatic patient in treatment, and also by making use of everyday 
observations and recent experimental research, the author attempts to construct and con- 
‘firm his own conceptual scheme of the process of integration. In developing this schem- 
atic outline, he employs what he calls the method of "successive approximations", which 
means that he begins by devising concepts to explain the most obvious facts about behavior, 


and that he then revises and expands these concepts as he observes further details of be- 
havior. . 


His description is on the behavioral rather than on the physiological level, although 
ihe believes his theory can eventually be related to physiological processes. For him, be- 
havior both during waking hours and during dreams, is wish-fulfilling and goal-directed, 
with the organism attempting to bridge the gap between fantasy of the expected satisfaction 
nd the reality of the present situation. First, there is fantasy, then perception of the 

b jective situation with interaction between one's desires and the ob jective reality, and 
inally motor discharge under the guidance of an integrative field. This pattern, however, 
y be interrupted by other pressures or by unforeseen circumstances. 


Every need or wish of the organism results in some type of motor discharge to absorb 
ithe pressure. Sleep decreases the amount of pressure that must be absorbed, and a large 
part of the remaining pressure can be absorbed by dream fantasy. In dreams, fantasy, is 
more in control than during waking life, because there is less need for action during sleep. 
In play, there is more fantasy than in rational behavior; but more motor ectivity than in 
eams. 


In the present volume, the author deals with the basic postulates (motivation and 
"insight" regarding method of obtaining goal) in rational behavior and in dreams, but in 
‘our subsequent volumes he plans to study the effects of conflicts on the integrative 
rocess, as well as the process whereby psychoanalysis restores integration. He defines 

| neurosis as a "recurring pattern for dealing with a problem for which the patient has 
aever found an adequate solution". The goal of therapy is to make possible the resumption 
& learning process that was interrupted by a traumatic experience. 


It is the reviewer's opinion that the author is somewhat biased by his psycho-anal- 
tical framework and that he is overly prone to "select" and to "interpret" the evidence 
such fashion as to validate hig own conclusions and predilections. For instance, he 
assumes Without scientific justification that all dreams are wish-fulfillments, yet it has 
en experimentally proven that many dreams result merely through some association with an 
rnal stimulus. Thus, it has been shown that stroking the hand with wet cotton produced 
dream of a cow.licking the hand. The interpretation which French makes of the success- 
lve dreams of his patient seems overly subjective and unwarranted by the facts. It is quite 


at has a 
possible that another psychologist or psychoanalyst could devise an altogether different 
interpretation of the dream content. Furthermore, the interpretations offered by the ps 
choanalyst to the patient may have influenced the subsequent dreams of the patient. he 
contention that dreams "protect" sleep also seems questionable, since dreams might very | 
well be regarded as interfering with sound sleep. 


The bowk, however, may be considered significant from the point of view that it | 
least recognizes the need to integrate psychoanalytical theory and therapy with psycholo 
cal findings, and to build up a conceptual scheme which is based on the evidence derived 
from clinical experience, experimental study and research, and everyday observations. | 
a sound interpretation of the Catholic position regarding dreams, one might consult a sm 
booklet written by H.J. O'Connell entitled, "What Do Dreams Mean?" It is published by 
Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Redemptorist Fathers, Liguori, Missouri. Price is 10 cents. 
Mental Hygiene Clinic Rita A. Ferdinand. 
Harlem Hospital 
New York City, N. Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF FEBRUARY 15, 1953 . } 


DeGrazia, S. ERRORS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1952. Pp. 268. $3. 


Garrett, H.E. STATISTICS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. (4th Ed.). New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1953. Pp. xii 4 460. $5.00. . 


Grant, D. "....for I have sinned". Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952 Pp. 89. $.75. 


7 
Grensted, L.W. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. New York: Oxford University Press, 1952. 
Pp. vi # 181. $3.00 | . 


Hilgard, E., Kubie, L.S.& Pumpian-Mindlin, E. PSYCHOANALYSIS AS SCIENCE. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1952. Pp. x #174. $4.25. 


Pieron, H. THE SENSATIONS. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xxiii / 469. . 

Skinner, B. F. SCIENCE AND HUMAN BEHAVIOR. New York; Macmillan, 1953. Pp. x f 462. 
Walters, Sr. Annette & O'Hara, Sr. Kevin. PERSONS AND PERSONALITY. New York: 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. Pp. xvii # 678. $4.75. 
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